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UNIVERSITY  of  WASHINGTON 

SCHOOL  OI  MUSIC 
SEATTLE  5 


Pebniaiy  6,  1961 


Jear  Mr«  Heimaxx; 

KovinF.  to  j^'i:  ^le  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  setting  up  office 
and  an  apartment,  getting  the  work  under  way,  and  commuting 
every  second  x-feekend  "back  to  Spokane  for  a  four-day  "marathon" 

of  —  all  these  drew- stances  hiv^  ''^pt  ire  from  answering 

your  hind  letter  of  Jeceriber  2^^__any  earlif^r. 

Let  me  thani':  ^/on,  if  only  belatedly,  for  the  interes tine'?  report 
on  yotir  trip  to  Israel  and  iJurope.    Ap-oarently,  you  had  a  wonderfiil 
time/ and  I  hope  that  you  and  your  family  may  make  th*:»  journey 
all  over  "before  too  long, 

Thani^  you  also  for  your  nice  words  on  my  article  in  The  Times, 
The  book  lias  reached  the  .^^ec-nd  nroof  stage  in  the  n;eantime, 
and  ^ublicition  shoiil^l  follow  vithiu  tv;o  months  or  10.  Jn^>t 
thir.  morning*,  I  mailed  the  T.aterial  for  the  'J-'^nnau  v-rsion  off 
to  1-iUnich.     I  am  confident  that  ^/ov  v;ill  "be  pleased  v;ith  the 
manner  in  which  the  complex  matter  is  being  presented  to  the 
public.    Certainly,  .yours  is  the  key  position  in  the  unveiling 
of  the  tragedi»-,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  your  T)icture 
will  be  included  among  the  eight  or  ten  illustrations  v;hich  will 
acco'ip.'.uiy  the  text,     Yoiu"  interest  in  this  case,  dating  from  the 
time  that  :/ou  acted  as  interpreter  on  the  siDOt,  and  3i:istained 
through  the  period  of  my  r-^s^  -rch,  v/ill  -Dermc^nently  be  a  credit 
to  you,  and  -  without  ever  intending  it  -  you  hav~'  linked  yt^'^-r 
name  with  muaiff^]  i^fftya^nrw  ta^r^  ^  mr^r^A  speclf ically ,  with  the 
biography  of  Anton  V/ebern. 

Ky  vork  at  the  State  University  is  gathering  momentum  and  includes 

a  continuin-    öeries  o-*^  exhibit!        from  my  in-inuoCri-ot  archive, 
Jeattlo  is  beautifnlly  locn.ted,  and  we  have  enjoyed  balmy  weather 
while  we  read  about  the  rigid  v;inter  which  the  Jlast  has  to  endure. 

I  hopt  to  hear  again  from  you.    You  can  write  either  to  my  ipokane 
address  or  care  of  the  University's  School  of  T'usic. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  you  and  your  family,  I  remain. 


Cordially, 


Hans  :'ol  denha\ier 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
SEATTLE,  5 


January  2"^,  1962 


Dear  Mr.  Helman: 

At  long  last,  the  Webern  death  documentary  has 
come  out  In  book  form.     It  gives  me  great 

pleasure  to  ask  the  publishers,  Philo  il 
Library  of  New  York,  to  forward  a  copy   lo  you. 
Please  accept  it  with  my  compliments  and  in 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  key  role  which 
you  have  assumed  in  my  research. 

I  hope  that  you  like  the  book  and  the  repro- 
duction of  your  oountenanoe. 

From  the  New  York  limes  articles,  Sept. 4  and  17, 
you  will  have  learned  that  there  has  been  a 
sequel  to  the  story,  and  the  third  stage, 
a  big  (iVebern  Festival  in  Seattle,  has  me  jumping 
again  since  I  was  made  Festival  Chairman. 
How  about  coming  out  to  take  in  the  Festival 
and  the  World's  Fair  at  the  same  time?  Festival 
dates  are  May  25-28. 

Please  continue  to  address  me  in  Spokane  as 
before  since  1  am  doing  much  of  my  work  right 
at  home • 

Cordial  regards, 


Sincerely  yours, 


DR.  HANS  MOLDENHAUER 
808  South  Lincoln  Strset 
Spokane  4,  Washington 


^Ijru^jrj  19,  1962 


ÖOÖ  "outh  Lincoln  Street 
'■jpou:  .Tie  4»  'Tash. 


I-e la^iiin,'.-  •  i-o  .  an  out-o., -ten  trii^  I  round 
aL.ut        fc(  "::  .  go  j  j.^.:'  "Look:  •"xhe  decitn  of  Anton 
•  e  b  e  m  ,  v/:  •  i  - !-  I  h'l  d  «ago  rl^  awol  i  o  ä  ^  T  t  e  r    o  jlt 
let  I  er  oi.  Jtuiuary  2;j* 

I  a:;.  Jiiatised  a  v.  xii^s  '.-jMjunt  of  v.orl:  end  Uedici-tion 
you  iLe.vo  con-cributed,  uad  it  la  now       raucii  a 
monuanmt  to  v.;n    ebem       to  year  ef  Torts.  - 

I   Liiui^..  yoa  he ,  rtedly  i'or  the  gift  F-^i.ich 

tre.-.jur^  -.i  v  o  u:  'lo  ..oribQ,  aaueci-.. 'J^ 

>iinci  I  ^-;r-  no.,  linkci  with  laia  vr-;^!«  artist. 

~    ^.  -0  n    c  yOooiü^ü!  i  i>n41i  üOiü..ei_i.  on  aoiae 
döt  .iia;  iii'.i'i.  1  i^o-iliji  IxijitJ  "iio  ^..igest  t»i:e  book 
pro.-ürly  • 

..  l-3:.vC-  .le  i  lie  i)G,:;uviionailjr  vvheri;.  I  ci.n  buy 
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oci^iv:.,!  ariu^^r  ^oir  'Jiidiri^iibiii^*  v'.ill  be  a  grout 
uucceua« 
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The  Death 
of 

Aiiioii  Webern 

by  HANS  MOLDENHAUER 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
violent  death  of  the  noted  Austrian 
composer,  Anton  Webern,  occurring 
on  September  15,  1945  in  the  Tyro- 
lean village  of  Mittersill,  have  consti- 
tuted an  enigma  from  the  beginning. 
^ :  ö\  ci  the  years,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  the  exact  details  of 
the  fateiui  shooting,  but  neither  in- 
ditvidwal  research  nor  official  endeavor 
.,^^Uld  produce  any  pertinent  informa- 
'  xipn.  ;  A  g:B^        number  of  legends 
%eiphtened  the  mystery. 

<^liance  visit  to  Mittersill  in  1959 


j^^tfjd  the  author  to  strii.e  out  on 
IfiB  ^search  of  truth.  The  pres- 


-book  attests  to  the  completeness 
llis^SÜccess.  In  establishing  the  exact 
^  circumstances  o£  Anton  Webem's 
:  death,  Dr.  Moldenhauer 's  documen- 
L  tary  wil^henceforth  serve  as  the  basis 
l^^^istorical  fact  in  the  biography  of 

'      "  :     {continued  on  back  flap) 
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mim  FESTIVAL 
BEGINS  m  SEATTLE 

1904  Work  Given  Premiere 
by  Philadelphia  Orchestra 


By  HAROLD  C.  SCHONBERG 

Special  to  Thp  Nfw  Ynrk  TimM. 

SEATTLE,  May  26^The first 
International  Webern  Festival 
was  inaugurated  last  night  with 
the  v^orld  premiere  of  the  Aus- 
i  i  i;in  composer's  "Im  Sommer- 

Eugene  Ormandy  led  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  at  the 
Seattle  Opera  House  and  even 
made  a  speech  aftei-  t)ie  con- 
cert. He  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance of  Anton  von  Webern  and 
:.hen  introduced  the  composer's 
(^Idest  dauf^hter.  Mrs.  Amalie 
Webern  Waller,  who  had  been 
t  rough t  from  Surope  for  the 
<  r  ision. 

ii  is  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Music  that  is 
sponsoring  the  festival.  The 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  con- 
*  ert  could  be  considered  the 
opening  event,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  a  Seattle 
\Vorl'^rs  Fair  attraction.  Mr. 
Ormandy  included  the  Webern 
work  as  a  tribute  to  the  fes- 
!  ival. 

This  morning,  at  the  imiver- 
sity  groimds,  the  serious  busi- 
ness started  with  a  scholars' 
symposium  attended  by  special- 
ists from  all  over  the  country. 
There  will  be  additional  sym- 
posiums, concerts,  lectures, 
lunches  and  exhibitions  during 
tlT»  throo-day  festival,  which 
'  lids  tomorrow. 

The  genesis  of  the  festival 
ame  with  Dr.  Hans  Molden- 
liauer,  whose  book  on  Webern's 
death  was  recently  published, 
rr.  J'cldcnh.aucr,  -.vho  is  un  the 
ivlii.^ic  Faculty  nf  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washinr:ton,  came  across 
several  manuscripts  of  unpub- 
lished Webern  music  while  en- 
gaged in  research  for  his  book. 

Music  AH  Unplayed 

All  of  this  music  is  now  part 
of  the  archives  of  musical  man- 
uscripts and  documents  that 
Dr.  Moldcnhauer  is  assembling 

'or  the  university.  None  of  the 
Webern  material — all  of  it,  in- 
cidentally, antedating  the  com- 
poser's first  published  work — 
had  ever  boon  played  in  public. 
This  includes  a  series  of  songs 
and  two  quartet  movements.  It 
was  agreed  that  th^v  he  pro- 
scnled  to  the  public  in  the  form 
of  a  fcbitival. 

Webern,  of  course,  has  been 
an  ex trn ordinary  influence  on 
root i-mporn ry  music  since  Iiis 
dcMth  in  irtif).  And  ever  since 
Igor  Stravinsky  has  givon  his 
hv:ncflii'lion,  Wch'^rii  has  startcii 
to  become  accepted  by  the  in- 
tellectual audience  the  world 
over.  Stravinsky  has  sent  a/ 
the  ch.'iirman  of  the* 
■'^\"ohorn  is 
siqu 


— translated  as  the  righteous 
man  of  musi<*^"a*id  I  do  rot 
hesitate  to  shelter  myself 
the  beneficent  protection  of  Ills 
not  yet  canonized  art" 

As  one  of  Arnold  Schoen- 

berg's  two  most  famous  pupils 
— the  other  was  Alban  Berg — 
Webem  adopted  his  master's 
twelve  tone  technique.  But,  un- 
like Schoenberg  and  Berg,  he 
did  not  write  big.  He  wrote 
small,  trying  for  more  and  more 
concentration.  He  also  attempt- 
ed to  serialize  many  aspect:?  of 
music — including  rhythm  and 
timbre  as  well  as  the  note«: 
themselves. 

Webern's  music  is  very  com- 
plicated, dissonant  and,  to  con- 
servative ears,  unmelodic.  It 
may  be  that  his  appeal  never 
will  be  widespread.  But  his 
theories;  his  workmanship  and 
the  imusually  delicate  quality  of 
his  tonal  combinations  have  hyp- 
notized a  good  segment  of  com- 
posers here  and  atiroad  during 
the  past  decade.  He  can  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  single  mu- 
sical mfluence  of  the  period. 

The  festival,  which  apparent- 
ly is  the  first  of  its  kind,  will 
present  about  half  of  his  total 
output  (Webern  was  not  a  pro- 
lific composer),  performed  by 
faculty  musicians  and  a  f ew 
visitors. 

There  also  will  be  a  recital 
of  piano  music  by  post-Webern 
composers.  This  will  close  the 
festival  with  a  look  toward  the 
future,  for  it  will  illustrate  the 
influence  of  Webem  on  such 
composers  as  Stockhausen,  Bab- 
bitt and  others. 

As  for  last  night's  "Im  Som- 
merwi  n  d ,  *  •  so  brilhantly  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Ormandy  and  his 
orchestra,  it  is  a  product  of 
Webern's  twenty-first  year.  He 
had  not  yet  developed  his  later 
condensed  style,  and  was  under 
the  influence  of  Wagner  and 
Richard  Strauss,  plus  the 
Schoenberg  of  "Gurrelieder." 
•Some  Cesar  Franck  come.*;  Into 
play,  too,  for  the  opening  sug- 
gests *'Les  Eolides." 

The  \/oik  is  a  twelve-minute 
symplionic  poem  based  on  a 
text  by  Bruno  Wille.  It  is  what 


one  might  expect  from  a  very 
talented  student  in  1004,  and  it 

follows  a  pattern.  Schoenberg's 

early  music  pays  its  respect  to 
Wagner  and  Strauss,  and  Berg's 
Op.  One.  a  piano  sonata,  is 
strongly  Tristanesque. 

Thus  the  Webern  score  is 
equally  derivative.  But  it  does 
have  brilliance,  color  and  a  good 
deal  of  personality,  and  it  help.s 
round  out  the  picture  of  the 
man  who  eventually  was  to 
compose  the  tiny,  disciplined, 
superbly  organized  pieces  that 
were  so  strongly  to  influence 
the  generation  after  his  deaih. 

HARM  SEEN  IN  AID 
TO  CHURCH  SCHOOLS 


A  former  official  of  the  Na- 
tional   Education  Association 

S3  id  yesterday  that  public  funds 
for  parochial  schools  would  un- 
dermine the  schools*  "independ- 
ence and  integrity,  and  harn 
religious  freedom." 

Dr.  Howard  Dawson,  execu- 
tive secretary  emeritus  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education 
of  the  N.E.A.,  made  the  state- 
ment at  the  regional  annual 
meeting  of  Americans  United 
for  Separation  of  Church  an  i 
State.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 120th  Street  and  Broad- 
way. 

Dr.  DpAvson  .^hcillongcd  ;  1 . 
contention  that  parents  of  par- 
justly  taxed.  He  said  the  argu- 
ment failed  to  distinguish 
"between  what  is  a  tax  and 
what  is  a  voluntary  cozitribu- 
tion  to  a  cause  selected  by  the 
indi\-idiiah" 

In  this  r<innection,  he  said, 
freedmo  of  speech  "does  not 
obligate  the  Government  to  set 
up  a  forum,  provide  a  hall  and 
invite  all  the  public  to  ho;j  r 
anyone  who  has  a  speech  i" 
make." 

"T^ikewise.''  he  r»Hr?or1  "the 
Government  is  under  no  obliga-' 
tion  to  buy.  rent  or  furnish  a 
printing  press  for  any  person, 
no  matter  how  pure  his  mo- 
tives." 


•  •  •  • 


FOR  FATHER'S  DAY !  •  •  •  • 
MAGIC  EYE  GOLF  BALL 

Keeps  ITS  eye  on  YOU! 


Tot  goU«ri  who  ar«  llnd  of  haarir,? 
the  pro  toy:  "Xoop  your  «y«  on  th« 
balll"  .  .  .  hore't  a  ball  that  1c««ps 
its  ey»  on  you!  Will  it  cut  stroke*  off 
your  Bcore?  Probably  not.  But  it'»  sur* 
to  get  plent/  r-.(  laughs  when  you 
tee  it  up,  Mukea  a  great  Tournament 
Booby  Prix«  or  gag  gill. 


7  ball  — $1.00 
2  balls— $h89  ppd, 
5  balls— $4.69  ppd. 


Complett  «atlsftetlon  guiirentfletf. 
Encloxn   thfck   or   M  O.  or   ehsrga   to  your 
Anttrfcan   Exprtu  or  Dinare'   Club  aceount. 


Mendelsohn's 

•  m  Miti«..  In  immii,  >;  I.  pkm  IE  i-m  « 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SUNDAY,  MARCH  J.  1974 


Concert:  Wehern's  Rarefied  World 


By  HAROLD  C.  SCHONBERG 
About  10  years  ago  the 
music    of    Anton  Webern 
was  played  all  over  New 
York— in  thp  big  halls  as 
well  a*?  ai  small  avant-garde 
groupi:igs.  Since  then  he  has 
laded   a    bit.   The  younger 
composers  are  not  ,hat  inter- 
ested in  his  kind  of  serial 
composition,  though  of  course 
he  has  remained  one  of  the 
more  potent  inflliences  of  the 
century. 

Anyway,  Arthur  Weisberg 
and  his  Contemporary  Cham- 
ber Ensemble  pre^^ented  a 
Homage  to  Webern  rm  Fri- 
day evening  \r\  caraegie  Hail. 
In  a  \^'ay  it  was  a  retrospec- 
tive, extending  from  Web- 
em's  early  days  to  tlie  Varia- 
tions for  Orchestra  of  1940. 
Vocal.  \  iolin  and  orchestral 
music  was  sampled,  before  a 
predominantly  young  audi- 
ence that  also  contained 
some  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished composers. 

And  once  again  it  was  pos- 
sible to  enter  Webern's  world 
—  Webern's  strange,  micro- 
f  o-^mic  world.  It  is  a  world  of 
condensation,  brevity  O's 
there  anything  shorter  in  the 
entire  literature  than  the  • 
third  of  the  Five  Pieces,  which 
runs  only  a  few  seconds?), 
unusual  colors,  poini  illistic 
effects,  silences,  ethereal  pi- 
anissimos.  atonalism,  new 
methods  of  musical  organiza- 
tion. 


The  Program 

HOMAGE  TO  WEBERN,  with  thf  Con- 
tenporary  Clu'Tibec  Lniemble,  Arthur 
W*isber9  cordjcr^io/  Befhan/  Beards- 
lee,  loorano;  Ja/i  DrG^ctarU  mezzo* 
sop^no;  G'iberr  Ka'uh,  oiarc  a;  d 
Scanne  Bej.iamin,  vioKn.  At  Carnwit 
Hall. 

Webern :   Th ree  Poems  i?r  Vc i c e  and 

PiariD,  Concert'^  (On.  7A),  Fp.;r  Son« 
for  Yoke  and  Orchpäi-ra  (Op.  13),  S/tn- 
otionv  IOp.  31),  Thrpo  Early  Sonqs, 
Three  Sonss  for  Voice  and  Piano  on 
Pornis  by  HMdegarae  lone  lOo.  25), 
Five  Pie-es  for  Orrttestra  (Op.  'Oi, 
Fojr  Pieces  for  Vlolfn  a  id  Piano  (Oo. 
7).  Fii'e  Sirred  Songs  (Op.  13),  Varia- 
lions  for  Or.  hestra  {Op.  30).- 

the  turn  of  the  tentury,  and 
by  now  the  textures  and 
workmanship  have  entered 
the  musical  subconscious. 
Certainly  pieces  like  the  Vari- 
ations are  reflected  in  every 
Other  post5:criaI  work  com- 
posed these  days — and  even 
in  works  that  are  not  serial. 

Two  vocaT  soloists  shared 
the  program.  Jan  DeGaetani 
and  Bethany  Beardslee  are 
specialists  in  avant-garde 
music,  and  they  huth  sang 
with  complete  identification 
with  all  stylistic  elements. 
M-iss  DeGaetani  sang  the 
early,  Wagnerian,  Three 
Poems,  with  Gilbert  Kalish 
at  the  piano,  and  the  Four 
Songs  with  orchestra!  accom- 
paniment. Miss  Beardslee. 
who  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
movement,  was  heard  in  the 
"Dehmel"  Soi-^-^,  ',',-it'i 


Mr.  Kalish,  and  the  Five 
Sacred  Songs  (Op.  15). 

These    impeccable  artists 
sang   with    infinite  nuance. 
Tney  are  so  aiLuned  lo  tiie 
Webern   intervals  aöd  dy- 
namics   that    their  work 
sounded   no   more  difficult 
than   if  ihey  were  singing 
Schubert  or  Brahms.  In  any 
case  these  songs  do  look  back 
to  the  previous  century,  ad- 
vanced as  Opus   15  is,  and 
tiie  two  singers  approached 
the  music  simply  as  music. 
One  was  not  conscious  of 
"modernism"  or  "atonalism" 
Or   anything   else    but  the 
proyection  of  line  for  maxi- 
mum expressive  effect. 

Mr.  Weisberg  conducted  his 
sharp  little  ensemble  in  the 
Concerto  (Op.  24),  the  Sym- 
phony (Op.  21),  the  Five 
Pieces  (Op.  10)  and  the  Vari- 
ations (Op.  30).  The  playing 
was  smooth,  expert,  inte- 
gidted.  By  i\o^\  Mr.  Wei:)borg 
and  his  players  can  approach 
Webern  with  the  nonchalance 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
playing  Tchaikovsky.  Also  on 
the  program  were  the  four 
tiny  Pieces  for  Violin  and 
Piano  (Op.  7),  delicately 
played  by  Jeanne  Beniamin 
(the  concert  master  of  the 
Contemporary  Chamber  En- 
semble) and  Mr.  Kalish. 


BlEY  LEADS  SCORPIO 
IN  A  JAZZ  CONCERT 


The  man  was  a  master, 
even  if  his  music  has  not 
been  able  to  establish  a  pop- 
ular base.  It  is  much  too  rare- 
fied for  that.  Yet.  judging 
from  the  rapt  attention  it  re- 
ceived from  its  listeners  at 
this  concert,  Webern  obvious- 
ly has  a  message  for  the 
younger  generation.  Perhaps 
his  time  has  come. 

Webern's  music,  after  all, 
has  been  around  since  ahnost 


Paul  Bic\.  a  pianist  whose 
career  for  the  last  dozen  or 
more  years  has  been  spent  on 
the  far  out  fringes  of  jazz. 

set-nis  to  be  mo\'ing  tou'ard  a 
more  direct,  easily  assimilable 
form  of  music.  His  concert 
Thursday  evening  with  his 
four-piece  group,  Scorpio,  in 
Columbia  University's  WoIInvm 
Auditorium,  was  full  of  surpris- 
ingly romantic  ideas  and,  by 
and  large,  a  forthright,  swing- 
ing approach. 

With  strong  support  from 
Steve  Khan  on  guitar,  Dave 


Holland  on  bass  and  Bruce  Dit- 
mas  on  drums.  Mr.  Bley  moved 
between  acoustic  and  electric 
pianos.  He  used  the  acoustic 
piano  for  clean,  uncluttered, 
deeply  resonant  and  provoca- 
tively melodic  lines.  The  elec- 
tric piano  he  made  a  much 
more  viable  instrument  than  it 
often  seems,  by  avoiding  the 
shrill,  staticlike  tinkle  common- 
ly produced  on  it. 

The  quartet  was  a  tight, 
closely  knit  unit.  And  Mr. 
Bley's  keyboard  work  was  often 
just  one  of  the  contributing ; 
colors  to  its  ensemble  playing,: 
which  gained  steady  direction 
and  drive  from  Mr.  Holland's! 
excellent  bass  playing.  \ 
John  S.  Wfi^oN 
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ainful  Facts  of 
Blindness  to  Nazi 


Anton  Webern  at  20. 


oes  it  matter  that  Mozart  wrote  vulgar  letters  to 
his  wife,  that  Beethoven  drove  his  nephew  to  at- 
tempt suicide,  or  that  Wagner  was  a  deadbeat? 
Obviously  most  of  us  think  so,  or  biographies  of 
composers  would  not  be  so  popular  with  ihi  public 
or  treattKl  so  seriously  by  scholars.  Somehow,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  how  an  artist  lives,  and  when  and  where,  has 
scmiething  to  do  with  the  artist's  works,  even  though  the 
relation^p  may  be  diadowy  or  totally  baffling.  But  exactly 
to  what  extent  are  the  facts  of  Beethoven's  tortured  personal 
history  reflected  in,  say  the  *'Hammerklavier"  Sorlata? 
Lately  I  have  tx^n  worrying  tins  old  question  as  it  applies  ♦o 
the  music  of  Anton  Webern,  whu^e  Uie  and  work  are  the  si  >- 
jects  of  a  massive  biography  written  by  Hans  and  Rosale  i 
Moldenhauer  and  recently  published  by  Knopf. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  big  book,  903  pages  thick  ai  1 
probably  the  last  word  on  the  composer.  At  first  it  cou* 
strike  you  as  wry  that  the  career  of  Webem,  a  famously  h 
conic  and  epigrammatic  composer,  should  inspire  an  80; 
page  book.  The  Moldenhauers,  who  for  30  years  have  bee 
building  up  the  most  important  Webem  archives  in  th* 
world,  might  appear  to  have  simply  emptied  out  their  filei^ 
and  called  the  result  a  biography  In  fact,  however,  we  have 
here  not  only  an  exhaustive  and  probably  definitive  study  ol 
Webem's  life  and  music  but  an  engrossing  case  history  of 
one  man's  moral  surrender  under  20tti-century  stress.  In  * 
spite  of  its  scholarly  apparatus,  this  biography  can  almost 
be  read  like  a  Thomas  Mann  novel,  ffints  of  "Doctor  Faus- 
tus'  •  lie  all  about.      ^        %  9 

Strangely,  this  composer  of  precise,  terse  and  unequivo- 
cal music  was  a  waverer  in  most  other  matters.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  stand  up  agninst  the  Naxis  when  they  began 
persecuting  his  Jewish  colleagues  in  the  193ö's  and  he  did 
not  leave  Germany  or  in  any  other  significant  way  demon- 
strate repugnance  to  Hitler's  regime.  On  March  12,  1938, 
vrtten  the  swastika  was  raised  over  Austria,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "I  am  totally  inunersed  in  my  work  and  cannot,  can* 
not  be  disturb<x3  His  patri'irirni  f^egan  to  flag  after  Allied 
bombs  be^ar^  ''.lih?:^^  >m  Iw:-.  honieian(i  in  but  he  re- 

mained a  good,  Uuciie  Oermaii  until  the  day  he  died  in  1945, 

Horold  C.  Sdionbefg  (9  on  vocation. 


when  he  was  shot  by  an  American  soldier  who  apparently 
mistook  him  for  a  blackmarket  operator. 

Webem's  bhndness  to  the  nastiness  of  the  Third  Reich 
h  never  been  a  serrpt.  bui  it  stil!  comes  as  a  shock  to  see 
the  story  spelled  out  so  vividly  by  the  Moldenhauers.  Their 
account  is  especially  painful  because  they  clearly  sympa- 
thize with  the  dilemma  of  Webem  as  an  Annm  artist 
trapped  between  love  of  country  and  fidelity  to  his  Jewish 
colleagues,  amonp,  thrm  his  teacher  and  idol  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg.  Tt  is  no  doubi  an  ameliorating  fact  that  Schoenberg, 
who  left  Germany  and  finally  settled  in  Hollywood,  never 
openly  blamed  Webem  for  his  opinions  or  turned  against 
him  in  his  letters.  However,  their  correspondence,  whicA 
had  been  dwindlhig,  was  cut  off  when  the  United  States  en^ 
tered  the  war  in  1941. 

Webem  seems  to  have  subscribed  to  a  kind  of  selective 
anti-Semitism,  believing  until  it  was  dramatically  proved 
o'herwise  that  the  works  of  certain  Jewish  artists  such  as 
Schoenberg  and  Mahler  would  be  exempt  from  Nazi  wrath. 
Above  all.  however,  his  commitment  was  to  the  new  12-tone 
musical  language  that  he,  Schoenberg  and  Berg  had  been 
perfecting,  and  which  the  Nazis  outlawed  as  degenerate  art. 
The  reader  hardly  knows  whether  to  laug^  or  cry  when  Web- 
em plaintively  sajrs  to  a  friend  in  1936  or  1937:  "One  should 
attempt  to  convince  the  Hitler  regime  of  the  rightness  of  the 
l:!-tone  system."  I'he  Moldenhauers  mark  down  this  kind  of 
remark  to  Webem's  "blind  optimism,"  and  one  would  have 
to  agree.  A  more  Panglossian  project  would  be  bard  to  con- 
ceive. 

Webem's  political  nalvetö  and  capacity  for  self-delu^ 
sion,  which  the  authors  term  "as  incredible  in  retrospect  as 
it  was  tragic,"  are  lavishly  documented.  Consider  these 
t/nes  written  to  his  friend  Josef  Huebner  on  March  4,  1940, 
after  a  reading  of  ''Mein  Kampf:  '*V/hai  I  see  at  present 
makes  me  supremely  confident!  I  see  it  coming,  the  paci- 
fication [sic]  of  the  entire  world.  At  first  east  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as  —  yes,  how  far?  This  wUl  depoMi  oa  the  USA.  But 
probably  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean!  Yes,  I  believe  this,  I  do 
believe,  and  I  cannot  see  it  any  other  way ! "  Webem  also  di- 
vines in  a  poem  of  Stefan  George  a  "doctrine"  that  foretells 
the  rise  of  Germany  under  Hitler.  George's  outburst  of  neo- 
Nietzschean  doggerel  translates  as:  "He  bursts  Üie  chains, 
he  sweeps  order  back  into  ruined  sites,  he  scourges  home  the 
lost  to  the  eternal  law  where  the  great  is  great  again,  master 
again  master,  discipline  ajMHi  discipline,  he  fastens  the  true 
symbol  on  the  people's  baimei .  he  leads,  through  storm  and 
the  awful  signals  of  his  faithful  troops'  early  dawn,  onward 
to  the  work  of  the  full  day,  and  plants  the  new  empire." 


Of  all  music,  we  are  told,  Webem  lovM  Mahler's  best. 
But  rather  soon  in  the  Hitler  davs  he  found  that  a  bust  of  the 
J:>wish  composer,  which  had  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Webem  living  room,  could  be  more  suitably  enshrined  in  a 
back  room.  In  peihaps  his  most  overt  stand  against  the  Nazi 

terror,  he  insisted  on  taking  a  detour  to  avoid  having  to  see  a 
bamed-out  synagogue  after  the  "Kristallnacht"  pogram  of 
Nov.  9, 1938  We  are  told  further  that  Webem  quietly  helped 
certain  Jews  to  obtain  passports. 

But  what,  the  exasperated  admirer  of  Webem's  exqui- 
itely  reasoned  serial  works  might  demand,  does  all  this  bio- 
l  aphical  trivia  have  to  do  with  the  luusic  it^lf?  Surely,  one 
^ust  remember  Ezra  Pound's  mle:  You  can  always  tell  the 
jod  critic  from  the  bad  one  because  the  one  talks  about  the 
jem  9nd  the  other  talks  about  the  poet.  The  New  Critics  in 
ferature,  who  made  themselves  felt  after  World  War  IT  at 
al>out  the  same  time  that  Webem's  brand  of  sri  i;Wisin  rame 
tc  rule  music,  felt  much  the  same  way,  and  they  iiave  Liieir 
counterparts  among  writers  on  music.  But  Pound*s  rule 
must  be  taken  with  16  ounces  of  salt,  at  least.  Yes,  Webem's 


music,  is  important  in  itself,  probably  as  influential  as  the 
music  of  any  composer  in  the  last  50  years.  But  no,  an  art- 
ist's work  cannot  be  genuinely  understood  apart  from  the 
artist  and  the  cultural  climate  in  which  it  was  pix>duced. 
Pound,  of  course,  leaned  tc  simplistic  solutions:  in  politics 
bethought  the  Fascists  would  save  civilization. 

To  indulge  in  provocative  spiculatiun  for  a  moment, 
what  would  you  say  to  the  possibility  that  Webem's  entire 
esthetic,  and  hence  the  ruling  esthetic  of  the  musical  culture 
that  deified  him  after  World  War  II,  could  be  traced  directly 
to  his — and  his  generation's — yearning  for  a  retum  to  "dis- 
cipline" and  "order."  His  reaction  to  the  Stefan  George 
poem  suggests  as  much.  He  was  not  the  only  composer  to 
feel  this  way,  merely  the  most  rigorously  analytical  one. 
The  music  of  Schoenberg,  Webem's  master,  certainly  shows 
an  increasingly  obsessive  concern  for  law  and  order  in  the 
two  chaotic  decades  leadhig  up  to  World  War  II ,  when  Dada 
and  other  artistic  anarchies  were  mnning  amok  Webem, 
too,  after  a  few  years  of  comparatively  luxuriant  Romannc 
writing,  began  to  compress  and  aphorize,  finally  be-coming 
the  paragon  of  musical  economy.  One  can  play  through  all 
his  mature  works  in  the  tüne  it  takes  to  read  a  couple  of 
Moldenhauer  chapters. 

From  a  safe  distance,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  impose  our 
version  of  morality  on  the  good  Germans  of  the  1930's.  What 
looks  now  like  simple  cowardice  may  have  been  then,  as  the 
Moldenhauers  wouljl  insist,  a  paralyzing  moral  confusion. 
Bravery  in  such  circumstances  is  not  as  easy  to  pinpoint  as 
in  such  stroctured  and  regulated  forms  of  violence  as  sol- 


*Strangely,  this  composer  of 
precise^  terse  and  unequivocal 
music  was  a  waverer  in  most 
other  matters.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  stand  up 
against  the  Nazis  when  they 
began  persecuting  his  Jewish 
colleagues  in  the  1930's/ 


T  »* 


dierly  comhnt  !n  Germany  during  the  1930's,  braverv  and 
cowardice  were  measured  daily,  but  in  small  cups,  and 
often  it  could  not  have  been  easy  to  tell  immediately  which 
was  which.  A  German  such  as  Webem,  with  his  aristocratic 
background  and  strong  sense  of  his  country's  cultural  domi- 
nance, slid  quietly  into  cowardice,  not  so  much  by  making 
dfK^isions  as  by  ignoring  the  need  to.  Before  he  could  grasp, 
what  was  happening,  his  Jewish  friends  and  their  families, 
and  many  of  his  Aryan  friends,  too,  had  gone,  leaving  him 
and  the  Nazis  to  hold  aloft  the  'people's  banner,"  with  Its  j 
strangely  twisted  device. 

Hans  Moldenhauer  t)ecame  immersed  in  Webem's  ca-  ^ 
reer  in  1969  vrbitn  his  researches  solved  the  long-standing  ' 
puole  about  how  the  composer  died.  This  biography  there- 
fore places  understandable  emphasis  on  the  misfortune  of 
Webem's  death  just  as  his  music  was  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing a  powerful  foix  e  With  as  much  justification,  however, 
the  documentation  also  sti  esses  the  tragedy  of  Webem*»  > 
life:  He  was  forced  to  choose  between  patriotism  and  friend*  i 
ship^andthehiwwprliicM^wanout.  9 . 


End  of  Hans  Moidenhauer  Collection 


